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Education 

Summary 


A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


iiovernment 


Defense  must  preet^de  sehool  aid.  accurd- 
iii"  to  Congressional  leaders.  Most,  however,  are  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  Senate's  speedy  action  on  the  Taft  bill 
and  the  rising  public  sentiment  in  its  favor.  Speaker 
Martin  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  national  interest 
in  this  measure,  which  provides  .S300, 000,000  in  Federal 
aid  to  education,  is  greater  than  in  any  otlier  hill  now 
before  Congress;  but  costs  of  national  security,  he  indi¬ 
cated,  will  determine  its  ultimate  outcome. 

Rep.  Edward  0.  McCowen,  who  is  the  author  of  legis¬ 
lation  similar  to  Taft’s  in  the  lower  chamber,  believes 
that  the  House  also  would  act  favorably  if  given  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  by  the  Labor  and  Education  Com¬ 
mittee.  .As  it  is,  he  sees  only  a  .50-50  chance  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  releasing  his  bill  for  floor  debate  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  session  of  Congress. 

Champions  of  Federal  aid  view  Senate  passage  by  a 
.58  to  22  vote  as  a  victory  in  itself.  Although  the  first  bill 
|»roviding  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for  schools  was 
introduced  in  Congress  30  years  ago  and  many  others 
have  appeared  since,  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  compre¬ 
hensive  measure  has  been  given  approval  in  cither  house. 
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Previously,  bickering  over  division  of  funds  between 
slates  and  types  of  institutions,  and  e.xtent  of  Federal 
control  has  always  managed  to  split  school  aid  sup¬ 
porters  before  the  final  vote  came  around. 

These  argumettts  cropped  up  in  the  Senate,  too.  Three 
last-minute  riders  were  defeated;  if  one  or  another  had 
passed,  the  bill  would  have  (1)  forbidden  use  of  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  in  schools  that  practiced  segregation  (2)  set 
aside  a  sjvecific  amount  for  parochial  and  private  schools 
(3)  prohibited  Federal  funds  for  all  non-public  schools. 
However,  Taft’s  measure  went  through  substantially  the 
same  as  written  with  these  decisions  based  on  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  individual  states.  Thus  the  parochial  school  issue 
remains  to  be  settled  at  state  level.  (5ee  Catholic  Educa¬ 
tors,  lIJMIMSTRA  TIOM 

That  education  is  the  states’  business  will  be  a  lively 
issue  when  and  if  the  House  committee  takes  action. 
Opposition  on  this  score  was  well  squelched  in  the  Senate 
when  Sen.  Ellender  of  Louisiana  presented  statistics 
showing  shifts  of  population  to  point  out  why  each  state 
should  be  interested  in  the  educational  advancement  of 
other  areas.  For  instance,  he  said,  in  four  Western  states, 
outlanders  outnumber  native-born. 

A  non-«*on<r4»vorNial  library  bill  granting 
.S1.300.()(X)  a  year  for  the  next  five  years  to  be  used 
in  demonstrating  the  advantages  of  library  service  in 
rural  communities  has  been  approved  in  the  Senate  and 
.«ent  to  the  House.  The  measure  would  provide  money 
for  salaries  of  library  demonstrators  but  none  for  books 
or  buildings.  In  the  House  it  has  been  okayed  by  a  sub¬ 
committee  and  is  now  tied  up  with  other  social  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  and  Education. 

**lnvesli|{ate  tbe  investigation,^’  the  Calif. 
Secondary  Sch.  Administrators  Conference  asked  the 
NEA  last  month  after  a  state  Senate  Committee  on  Ed. 
pounced  on  the  “Building  America”  series  of  history 
textbooks  as  being  unfit  for  school  use.  In  making  the 
request,  the  schoolmen  indicated  that  the  attack  on  text¬ 
books  could  well  be  a  malicious  attempt  to  undermine 
public  education,  hence  should  warrant  the  attention  of 
the  national  association. 

In  back  of  the  Senate  investigation  is  California’s  un- 
.American  activities  committee  which  has  spear-headed 
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a  year-long  drive  to  keep  the  “Building  America”  series 
off  supplementary  reading  shelves  in  public  schools. 
Last  year  the  books  were  approved  by  the  State  Dept,  of 
Ed.  Later  the  Legislature  withheld  funds  for  their  pur¬ 
chase.  Although  in  the  meantime  the  state  education  offi¬ 
cials  have  revised  the  series,  the  investigators  found  the 
changes  inadequate  and  reported  that  the  books  still 
“put  a  communistic  emphasis  on  America’s  shortcom- 

•  ^9 

Hips. 

California’s  Library  Assn,  reveals  that  this  is  only 
one  example  of  many  attempts  at  book-banning  under¬ 
way  in  the  state.  Books  of  instruction  on  sex  and  mar¬ 
riage  and  on  controversial  subjects,  it  reports,  are  con¬ 
stantly  under  attack. 

A  vast  univerMlI.y  for  Aow  York 

was  initiated  early  this  month  with  final  passage  of 
measures  authorizing  expenditure  of  $200.000, (XK)  for 
higher  education  within  the  next  25  years.  A  L5-member 
temporary  board  of  trustees,  to  be  appointed  by  July  1. 
will  be  responsible  for  setting  up  a  derentralized  net¬ 
work  of  state  colleges  to  include  fll  four-year  liberal 
arts,  professional  and  graduate  schools  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state  and  possibly  a  single-campus  university 
(2)  two  medical  centers  (3)  two-year  state-aided 
community  colleges  to  be  locally  administered  under  a 
university  “master  plan,”  Existing  state  colleges  and 
technical  institutes  will  be  included  in  the  system. 

I..egislation  passed  at  the  same  time  outlaws  racial  and 
religious  discrimination  in  not  only  state  schools,  but 
in  all  non-denominational  colleges.  While  denomina¬ 
tional  colleges  may  grant  admission  preference  to  appli¬ 
cants  of  their  own  faith,  they  also  are  subject  to  the  ban 
on  racial  discrimination. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SRECIAI.  INTEREST 

“The  Legal  Stains  of  the  Rublic  Srhool  Pupil,"  Research  Div.,  NEA. 
1201  I6th  St..  N.H'..  H  ash.  6.  I).  C.  USp.  15c.  (A  reference  bulletin 
sketching  legal  status  of  school  pupils  anti  a  review  of  state  measures 
taken  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  children.) 


AdminiHiration 


An  inlonnive  study  of  drop-outs  has  been 
started  by  the  Nat.  Child  Labor  Committee.  It  plans  to 
interview'  1.300  ex-students,  as  well  as  their  teachers,  to 
find  out  why  they  “quit.” 

.At  the  request  of  school  authorities,  the  investigation 
will  be  concentrated  in  Lansing.  Mich..  Cleveland.  Chi- 
cinnati.  Indianapolis  and  in  rural  areas  surrounding 
Jackson.  Mich.  Data  to  be  secured  for  each  ex-student 
includes  his  school  record,  a  teachers’  appraisal  of  his 
ability,  personality  and  attitude  toward  school  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  own  reasons  for  leaving  before  graduation. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  his  fin-^t  signs  of  mal¬ 
adjustment  toward  school  to  determine  at  what  level 
counseling  should  start  in  order  to  be  effective. 

Startling  news  came  from  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion  last  week.  Nearly  half  of  the  veterans  who  started 
training  under  the  GI  bill  have  dropped  out  without  fin¬ 
ishing  their  courses,  it  reported.  Of  the  5.245.000  ex- 
servicemen  and  women  who  signed  up  for  GI  education, 


400.000  have  completed  training  and  2,104,000  arc  still 
in  school.  .Many  of  those  who  left,  the  \  A  believes,  may 
return  to  complete  their  courses  later. 

I'ulholiy  odurators*  meeting  in  San  Francisco 
the  fir.st  week  of  .April,  heard  convention  speakers  assail 
political  ideologie.s  and  urge  a  Catholic  education  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  increase  social  and  economic  better¬ 
ment.  Both  capitalism  and  totalitarism  were  scored  by 
loaders  as  they  develojiod  the  convention  theme  “Catho¬ 
lic  education  and  the  problem  of  collectivism.”  Rev. 
Gerald  G.  W  alsh  of  Fordham  V.  advised  the  3..5(M)  dele¬ 
gates  present  to  put  emphasis  on  educating  students  to 
become  first-rate  citizens  concerned  with  the  world  as 
well  as  with  the  nation. 

A  igorous  arguments  for  public  support  of  Catholic 
educational  institutions  were  made  by  Archbishop  John 
T.  McNicholas  of  Cincinnati,  who  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Catholic  educators  group.  Freedom  of  educa¬ 
tion.  he  .said,  is  now  violated  inasmuch  as  parents  must 
send  their  children  to  public  schools  when  they  cannot 
afford  the  tuition  of  non-tax-supported  institutions.  At 
present,  no  state  grants  funds  to  private  schools  on  the 
same  basis  as  to  public  schools,  although  19  states  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  financing  of  private  and  church  school  bus 
transportation,  textbooks  or  health  training. 

ll4M»r|{anixa<ion  has  t^russoil  «‘oiinly  linos 

in  Illinois.  Tw«)  districts  in  Saline  county  have  been  con¬ 
solidated  with  seven  others  in  Hamilton  county  as  a  re- 
•iiilt  of  an  election  within  the  area  concerned.  But  while 
Illinois  is  leducing  the  number  of  small  districts,  it  still 
has  a  long  way  to  go.  .At  the  end  of  1947  there  were 
3.361  one-room  schools  in  the  state,  giving  Illinois  the 
dubious  distinction  of  having  more  one-room  schools 
than  any  other  state  in  the  nation. 

In  Iowa,  new  county  hoards  of  education  took  office 
April  .5  to  set  up  a  state-wide  program  of  district  reor¬ 
ganization.  With  the  assistance  of  county  superintend¬ 
ents  whom  they  must  appoint  by  August,  each  new  board 
will  be  responsible  for  combining  small  districts  into 
larger,  more  efficient  units.  Their  plans,  however,  must 
Ix'  approved  by  the  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction 
and  by  a  vote  of  the  people  in  the  communities  involved. 

Confederation  of  districts  in  Marin  county,  Calif,  mav 
be  that  county’s  answer  to  retaining  small  units  while 
receiving  the  advantages  of  a  larger  administrative  svs- 
tem.  Three  districts  there  recently  have  joined;  each 
will  maintain  its  own  identity  and  elect  its  own  school 
board,  but  the  boards  will  unite  in  emploving  a  district 
superintendent,  administrative  personnel  and  sj)ecial  in¬ 
structors. 

A  nafi4»iial  s«*rial  niimlior  for  each  and  cverv 
person  may  eventually  be  added  to  school  personnel 
data.  The  dog  tag  idea  will  be  tried  out  in  Montana  1)0- 
ginning  next  January  when  every  child  will  receive  a 
birth  certificate  number  which  will  follow  him  through 
his  life. 

Devi-ed  by  the  Vital  Statistics  Office  of  the  U,  S.  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service,  the  numbering  sy.steiii  is  unique. 
Each  group  of  digits  has  a  s|)ecial  meaning.  The  first 
number,  7,  signifies  that  the  holder  is  native-born;  the 
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lu'xt  iNVo  numbers  will  indicate  the  state  of  birth:  the 
following  two.  the  year;  the  next  set.  the  county,  and  the 
final  group,  the  numerical  order  in  which  the  holder 
was  horn  in  that  county  during  the  year. 

\  national  Nurvey  of  sohool  record- 
kt'opinif  has  been  launched  by  the  1’.  S.  Office  of  Ed. 
at  the  request  of  state  education  departments.  Eventu- 
allv,  it  may  bring  nation-wide  uniformity  in  recording 
and  reporting  procedures. 

The  study,  which  is  headed  by  a  committee  of  school 
administration  experts,  will  require  from  three  to  five 
years.  It  will  first  result  in  the  publication  of  superior 
practices  and  report-forms  used  in  personnel,  finance, 
property,  transportation,  school  lunch  and  other  specific 
Ivpes  of  school  business. 

Many  efforts  toward  unification  of  forms  have  been 
made,  three  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  The  most  recent  of 
these  was  initiated  in  1910  by  the  Office  of  Ed.,  but 
bogged  down  because  of  lack  of  funds  during  the  war. 

Local  Nchuol  fjroups  will  help  revise 
standards  for  Southern  high  schools,  according  to 
an  announcement  of  the  Southern  Assn,  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  Such  a  policy  is  a  new  step  toward 
democratizing  standard-setting  and  marks  the  first  time 
that  an  accrediting  body  has  asked  local  teaching  staffs 
for  assistance.  W.  E.  Pafford,  chairman  of  the  associa¬ 
tion's  secondary  school  standards  committee,  reports. 

Photostat ic  copies  of  students’  records 

instead  of  the  usual  typed  letter  of  transmittal  are  sup¬ 
plied  college  entrance  authorities  by  Brookline,  Mass, 
high  school.  As  the  school  camera  club  operates  the 
photostat  machine,  the  reduced  cost  of  clerical  help  is 
said  to  have  paid  for  the  equipment  in  one  year.  The 
simplified  procedure  also  makes  it  possible  for  letters 
of  recommendation  to  be  sent  colleges  along  with  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  credit  report.  The  school  keeps  a  permanent  letter 
on  file  for  each  student  written  by  the  teacher  whom  he 
designated  as  the  “one  who  knew  him  best.” 


CLRRE\T  READISG  OF  SPECIAL  IMEREST 

‘'Planning  for  School  Surveys,”  Geo.  D.  Strayer,  Jr.  Bulletin  of  the 
Sell,  of  Kil.,  Indiana  V..  Bloomington.  Mur.  1048.  Hop.  50c.  (Pro¬ 
cedure  in  surveying  school  problems  and  needs.  Includes  an  ap¬ 
pendix  liilh  suggested  forms  for  recording  information.) 

“Cars  for  Driving  Instruction,”  Mat.  Commission  on  Safety  Ed.,  NEA. 
1201  loth  St.  M.IT.,  If  ash.  6.  D.  C.  24p.  30c.  (Suggested  policies  and 
standards  for  effective  use  of  training  cars,  leased,  loaned  or  rented.) 

“The  Goals  for  American  Education,”  Lester  A.  Kirkendall,  Irvin  R. 
Kuenzli,  Floyd  If.  Reeves.  Amer.  Fed.  of  Teachers,  28  E.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago  4.  I30p.  $2.  f  A  two-year  study  written  for  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Educational  Reconstruction  of  the  .4mer.  Fed.  of  Teach¬ 
ers  ( .iFL)  suggests  goals  for  schools  and  means  of  obtaining  them.) 

“Administrative  Problems  of  Small  High  Schools,”  Alfred  C.  Jensen. 
Calif.  Jour,  of  Sct-oiulary  Ed.,  Mar.  1948.  Haviland  Hall,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  (Summary  of  a  recent  study  of  administrative  practices  and 
problems  of  California  high  schools  with  enrollment  under  350.) 

“Social  Implications  of  the  Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Higher  Education,”  Robt.  J.  Havighurst.  Sch.  &  Society,  April  3. 
15  .Amsterdam  Ave.,  A'.  Y.  23.  (Proposal  that  half  the  nation  s  youth 
go  to  college  is  discussed  in  the  light  of  its  effect  on  the  labor  market, 
demand  for  white  collar  jobs,  postponement  of  marriage.) 


ProfesMional  Relations 


A  content  among  teachers  for  original  “read¬ 
ers”  to  improve  local  living  conditions  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Project  in  .Applied  Economics,  280 
.Madison  .\ve..  New  York  City.  The  “readers”  must  be 
designed  for  a  specific  grade  or  group  of  grades  from 
one  through  12  and  must  deal  with  improvement  of  food, 
clothing,  shelter  or  health  through  the  cultivation  of 
community  resources. 

Offering  SI, 000  in  prizes,  the  contest  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  to  encourage  teachers  to  create  teaching  mate¬ 
rials  which  fit  the  problems  of  their  own  localities.  For 
instance,  a  “reader"’  on  agriculture  or  gardening  based 
«m  local  rainfall,  growing  season  and  soil  conditions 
would  be  considered  appropriate.  Teachers  or  teachers’ 
groups  entering  must  submit  application  by  May  15  and 
manuscripts  by  October  1.  Prize-winning  entries  will  be 
published  and  distributed  as  supplementary  textbooks  in 
regions  with  similar  problems  and  resources. 

Sponsored  by  the  .Amer.  .Assn,  of  Teachers  Colleges, 
the  Project  in  Applied  Economics  has  been  stimulating 
the  development  of  school-made  teaching  materials  to 
improve  local  standards  of  living  for  several  years,  con¬ 
centrating  its  efforts  in  Kentucky,  Florida  and  Vermont. 
.Altogether,  universities  in  these  states  have  produced 
more  than  100  community  “readers”  in  the  past  three 
years  in  addition  to  developing  techniques  to  be  used 
when  schools  prepare  them  locally.  {See  Current  Read¬ 
ing  under  CURRICULA  and  NEW  CLASSROOM  MATERIAL 
for  additional  information  about  the  Project.  lYeu’s  of 
other  community-made  materials  is  reported  in  CURRIC¬ 
ULA  and  AUDIO-VISUAL  news  sections.) 

Displaced  educators  now  stifling  in  Eurtpe’s 
DP  camp^  would  be  valuable  additions  to  American  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  Rev.  Edward  B.  Rooney  of  the 
Jesuit  Educational  Assn,  of  New  York  told  the  Nat.  Cath¬ 
olic  Educational  .Assn,  convention  in  San  Francisco.  Rev. 
Rooney  recently  toured  DP  camps  and  interviewed  500 
displaced  persons  for  positions  in  Catholic  universities. 
Of  the  group,  142  held  doctors’  and  324  masters’  de¬ 
grees. 

A  slash  in  New  York  City’s  school  budget 

w  ill  deny  15,000  teachers  promotional  increments  of  $375 
each  next  year.  Teachers’  organizations  are  laying 
groundwork  for  legal  action  and  school  authorities  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  have  a  good  case  to  present  in  the  courts. 

Such  litigation  will  rest  upon  a  provision  of  the  state 
education  law  which  says  that  when  salary  schedules  and 
conditions  have  been  officially  filed  with  the  State  Bd. 

Ed.  they  bei-oine  mandatory.  These  were  filed  by  the 
city’s  Bd.  of  Ed.  last  May  in  accordance  with  the  state’s 
Fcinbcrg  salary  law  which  established  promotional  in¬ 
crements. 

The  city  cut  many  other  items  in  the  school  budget  as 
well.  These  include  the  proposed  special  education  pro¬ 
grams.  “internship”  plans  for  high  supervisory  positions, 
a  suggested  bureau  of  administrative  research  and  a  soap- 
and-towel  service  for  pupils. 
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Fntore  teachers’  groups  are  growing.  The 
Eighth  Yearbook  of  the  organization  which  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  this  month  lists  216  colleges  and  universities 
with  active  chapters  compared  with  176  last  year,  3,000 
more  members  than  in  1947. 

To  improve  sehool-communlty  ties,  Yeshi- 
va  U.  in  New  York  City  will  combine  secular  and  re¬ 
ligious  education  with  training  for  community  service. 
Starting  this  fall,  the  university  will  offer  three  new 
courses  leading  to  degrees  of  Master  of  Science,  Master 
of  Religious  Education  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Community  Administration.  A  student  work¬ 
ing  for  a  degree  in  one  field  may  lake  electives  in  others, 
as  all  are  offered  by  the  same  branch  of  the  school.  This 
is  a  new  unit  called  the  Sch.  of  Ed.  and  Community  Ad¬ 
ministration.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  instance 
of  a  complete  merger  of  education  and  community  work, 
although  many  schools  of  education  encourage  students 
to  take  community  courses. 

A  teachers^  recreation  center  will  soon  be 
developed  on  a  230-acre  tract  southeast  of  \^’ashington, 
I).  C.  The  property,  reeenlly  given  the  NEA  by  trust  deed, 
will  be  known  as  the  Nanjeinoy  Nature  Reserve.  In  order 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  deed,  tlie  land  must  be 
used  for  nature  study  and  recreation  for  teachers  and 
youth. 

In  Missouri,  the  stale  teachers’  association  has  an  Ozark 
resort  of  its  own.  It  opens  for  the  first  time  May  14. 
Texas  also  has  a  new  camp  for  teachers.  This  is  one  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Nat.  Audubon  Society  for  nature  study.  Its 
campers  will  also  include  sch<»ol  administrators  and  lead¬ 
ers  of  organized  youth  groups. 

The  tr(*k  lo  European  sehoul»i  will  be  heavy 
this  summer,  according  to  applications  for  passage  on 
file  with  the  Institute  of  International  Education.  It  esti¬ 
mates  that  approximately  b.tKM)  students  and  teachers  w  ill 
cross  the  Atlantic  for  summer  training. 

Worry  over  ship  accommodations  was  relieved  this 
month  when  the  Maritime  Commission  announced  that 
it  would  assign  two  former  troopships  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  600  passengers  to  transport  the  students.  Each  vessel 
w  ill  make  four  round  trips. 

From  the  State  Department  has  come  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  an  increasing  number  of  persons  are  applying 
for  study  abroad  under  Government  exchange  programs. 
When  the  Voice  of  America  scholarships  start  function¬ 
ing  next  fall  and  with  further  implementation  of  the  F’ul- 
bright  Act,  about  10,000  students  will  go  overseas  lo 
study  each  year,  it  estimates.  At  present  the  Fulbright 
.\ct  is  responsible  for  exchange  of  students  between  the 
L'.  S.,  Burma  and  China.  A  Pan-American  agreement  re¬ 
negotiated  last  month  soon  will  provide  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  exchange  scholarships  with  South  and  Central 
.\merican  countries. 

One  of  the  outstanding  exchange  plans  not  Govern¬ 
ment-sponsored  is  that  announced  between  the  U.  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  of  Frankfurt.  Although  so  far  it  is  a  one-way 
proposition,  eventually  it  will  exchange  groups  of  Frank¬ 
furt  with  groups  of  Chicago  professors.  At  present,  Chi¬ 


cago  is  doing  all  of  the  sending.  hen  the  first  detach¬ 
ment  of  seven  professors  left  March  31.  each  took  ap¬ 
proximately  250  books  to  add  to  the  bombed-out  Frank¬ 
furt  library.  In  July  the  group  will  return  and  other 
Chicago  U.  delegates  will  take  over  the  assignment  and 
more  books. 

The  plan  has  been  brewing  for  some  time:  in  January 
a  sfiO.CKK)  a  year  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foui\dation 
put  the  wheels  under  it.  Frankfurt  was  designated  as  the 
beneficiary  because  of  the  city’s  gathering  importance  as 
the  economic  and  political  capital  of  Western  Germany. 


CURREST  READISG  OF  SPECIAL  IMEREST 

‘'Education  on  the  Move."  Ruth  H.  W agner.  Midland  Schools,  A^r. 
1948.  415  Shops  Bldg..  Des  Moines,  la.  (Description  of  Drake  U.'s 
“Community  College”  which  is  taking  in-service  training  to  teachers 
in  small  communities.  Regular  lectures  are  followed  by  classroom 
visitation  and  personal  conferences.) 

“The  Functional  Teacher  Preparation  Program  of  Southern  Oregon 
College."  Elmo  S.  Stevenson.  Educational  .Administration  &  Super¬ 
vision,  Jan.  1948.  10  E.  Centre  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md.  (.4  plan  for 
teacher  education  which  will  build  a  professional  esprit  dc  corps, 
bring  better  understanding  of  child  development,  integrate  theory 
and  practice,  and  provide  for  a  follow-up  of  students  after  they  have 
been  placed  in  the  field.) 

Pedagogy 


Waivh  retarded  readers  for  restless¬ 
ness*  Chief  Psychologist  E,  L.  V.  Shelley  of  the  Mich- 
gan  Boys  Vocational  School  advises.  Of  304  boys  of  nor¬ 
mal  intelligence  received  by  the  institution  in  1947.  48% 
were  two  or  more  years  behind  in  reading.  Lack  of  read¬ 
ing  skill  may  be  the  cause  ratlier  than  the  result  of  de¬ 
linquency,  he  believes;  therefore  he  warns  teachers  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  behavior  of  the  sludetit  who 
doesn’t  read  well. 

A  report  from  New  York  City  reveals  that  of  867.900 
children.  104.0(X)  lag  behind  their  age  levels  by  one  or 
two  years  in  reading  ability.  Special  classes  conducted 
for  some  of  them  are  bringing  about  2..SfK)  up  to  normal 
each  year.  Finding  appropriate  books  for  these  studetits 
is  a  problem,  according  to  J.  Wayne  Wrightstone  who 
directs  tests  and  measurements  for  the  Bd.  of  Ed.  re¬ 
search  bureau.  When  you  give  a  retarded  seventh-grader 
a  fiflli-grade  book,  he  considers  the  content  “kid  stuff,” 
W’rightstotie  points  out.  The  research  bureau  plans  to  re¬ 
write  all  textbooks  at  lower  reading  levels  when  funds  arc 
forthcoming. 

Better  teaching  by  use  of  current  mate¬ 
rials  is  evidenced  from  reports  of  an  18-month  experi¬ 
ment  in  California.  Comparisons  between  classes  using 
newspapers  and  periodicals  with  those  using  standard 
English,  science  and  social  studies  textbooks  showed  that 
students  in  the  former  were  ahead  in  many  ways.  They 
had  wider  knowledge,  had  developed  superior  learning 
habits,  were  interested  in  more  subjects,  were  aware  of 
current  issues  and  had  developed  a  desire  to  read.  Greater 
self-respect  was  obvious:  they  felt  that  they  were  learning 
on  an  adult  level. 

The  experiment  was  conducted  in  16  schools  by  the 
Calif.  Council  on  Improvement  of  Instruction.  A  com- 
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plete  review  of  findings  recently  has  been  published  by 
Prof.  Lucien  Kinney  aiid  Reginald  Bell  of  Stanford’s 
Sch.  of  Ed. 

A  clianife  in  Latin  teaching  has  been  suggested 
lt»  the  Classical  Assn,  of  the  Middle  West  and  South.  Its 
Educational  Policies  Conimittee  envisions  Vergil  as  the 
basic  Latin  author,  not  Caesar.  Such  an  innovation  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  most  revolutionary  step  in  Latin  instruction 
in  300  years,  so  the  group  is  making  no  hasty  recom¬ 
mendations  without  further  research.  Scheduled  for  in¬ 
tensive  study,  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  .Nmer. 
Council  of  Learned  Societies,  is  a  thorough  investigation 
of  word  and  syntax  frequencies  in  Vergil  as  well  as  other 
Latin  authors. 

'''Functiunal  Art*’  has  been  adopted  at  Lafayette 
College,  Easton.  Pa.  .An  artist  alumnus.  Dr.  Frederick  K. 
Petweiler.  has  been  appointed  to  the  college  staff  to  guide 
and  ad\  ise  art  students.  He  will  give  no  formal  instruc¬ 
tion,  but  the  doors  of  his  campus  studio  will  be  open 
whenever  be  is  painting  so  that  students  can  come  in 
and  watch. 

ManuNcript  writing  has  won  approval  in 

New  A'ork  City  schools.  After  a  two-year  study,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Reference,  Research  and  Statistics  has  published 
a  report  advising  that  introduction  of  cursive  writing 
be  deferred  until  the  third  grade.  To  facilitate  transition 
to  the  conventional  form,  the  bureau  suggests  a  half¬ 
cursive.  half-manuscript  variety.  Failure  of  most  persons 
to  write  legibly,  it  says,  is  the  result  of  the  malformation 
of  four  letters,  a.  e,  r,  and  t;  5,  0  and  7  also  arc  rejmrted 
to  need  special  attention. 


LLRREyT  RtADlSG  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 

"Problem  Soh'iup.”  Citizenship  Eduration  Study,  43t>  Merrick  At  e., 
Detroit  'J.  Mich.  Free.  ( .4  booklet  outlining  a  technique  for  teaching 
critical  thinking  in  elementary  and  high  schools.) 

''Teacher.<i  Combat  Prejudice,"  Samuel  Everett.  NEA  Jour.,  Apr. 

1201  Ibth  St.,  S.ff’.,  IT  ash.  6,  D.  C.  (How  teachers  in  II  Phila¬ 
delphia  schools  are  conducting  an  anti-prejudice  experiment.) 

“A  Guide  to  Aid  in  Evaluating  the  Modern  Kindergarten,”  Assn,  for 
(hildhood  Ed..  \EA.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W..  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  25c. 
f  Directions  for  measuring  physical  set-up,  learning  experiences,  and 
teaching  methods.) 


Curricula 


A  a%'e-year  try  at  citizenship  education 

is  in  its  fourth-year  lap  in  eight  Detroit  public  schools. 
Since  1944  when  the  W^n.  Volker  Charities  Fund,  Inc. 
granted  8425.000  to  carry  out  the  project,  teaching  staffs 
of  four  elementary,  tw’o  intermediate  and  two  high  schools 
have  focused  their  curricula  and  activities  on  developing 
good  citizenship. 

As  each  school  attacks  its  own  problems,  the  citizen¬ 
ship  programs  are  not  alike.  However,  all  have  some 
points  in  common.  These  include  development  of  ways 
to  practice  and  understand  democracy,  improvetnent  of 
human  relations,  adjusltncnl  of  the  curriculum  to  the 


neighborhood,  and  an  emphasis  on  teaching  students  to 
think  critically. 

The  critical  thinking  approach  is  receiving  particular 
attention  at  present.  Teachers  participating  in  the  project 
give  their  classes  instruction  on  the  rudiments  of  reason¬ 
ing  and  logic  and  encourage  students  to  develop  an  analy¬ 
tical  attitude  toward  their  individual  problems.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  such  training  is  obvious:  if  pupils  can  learn  a 
process  for  solving  personal  problems  in  school,  they  will 
have  less  trouble  in  making  logical  decisions  in  adult 
life  and  will  be  more  valuable  to  their  communities.  (5ee 
Current  Reading  under  PEDAGOGY ) 

Collecting  evidence  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
is  difficult.  However,  the  staff  reports  several  methods 
Uiat  are  producing  fairly  reliable  results.  One  is  a  battery 
of  tests  given  classes  graduating  from  these  schools  each 
June.  This  shows  whether  succeeding  groups  demonstrate 
any  change  as  a  result  of  a  longer  period  of  the  various 
citizenship  activities.  .Another  is  community  data  on 
broken  windows.  Juvenile  police  records  are  also  studied. 

Stanley  E.  Dimond.  who  directs  the  project,  is  assisted 
by  specialists  of  the  Bd.  of  Ed.  and  Wayne  I  .  Between 
now  and  1950.  he  reports,  a  major  effort  will  be  made 
to  find  out  wbat  type  of  citizenship  activities  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  best  results. 

An  attempt  to  re-slant  civics  is  being  made 
ill  Henry  county,  Ind.  Representatives  of  the  county’s 
Council  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and  a  group  of 
county  school  principals  plan  to  reverse  the  usual  proce¬ 
dure  by  giving  study  of  local  government  priority  over 
state  and  national  systems.  Merit  of  such  a  change,  they 
say,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  would  emphasize  individual 
and  community  responsibility.  County  Supt.  Don  Eding- 
ton  will  appoint  a  committee  to  work  out  tlie  program 
and  dc\isc  local  leaching  materials. 

Atomic  energy  education  is  well-developed  in 
Highland  Park.  Mich,  schools,  it  is  reported.  A  teachers’ 
committee  has  prepared  a  handbook  for  use  by  pre¬ 
school.  elementary,  high  school  and  junior  college  facul¬ 
ties  covering  (1)  the  history  and  development  of  atomic 
energy  (2)  its  military  use  (3)  problems  of  control,  and 
(4)  peacetime  possibilities. 

^'^Self-contained”  junior  high  classes  are 

being  tried  in  the  Royal  Oak.  Mich,  school  system,  Supt. 
Syril  W.  Woolcock  reports.  In  these  classes,  students  re¬ 
main  in  the  same  room  for  the  entire  day  and  are  under 
the  direction  of  one  teacher;  before,  they  changed  rooms 
and  teachers  each  hour.  The  new  system  demands  all¬ 
round  teaching  ability  from  teachers  who  formerly  were 
specialists,  but  it  means  that  they  have  only  30  to  36 
students  under  their  instruction  compared  with  175  to 
200  formerly. 

The  schedule  of  the  “self-contained”  units  is  divided 
into  six  periods.  The  first  three  are  for  English,  arithme¬ 
tic  and  social  science.  The  fourth  is  a  study  period,  hut 
unlike  the  old  study  hall,  the  student  has  an  opportunity 
to  confer  with  his  teacher.  Instruction  in  the  fifth  period 
is  divided  into  blocks  of  five  weeks  each.  A  different  sub¬ 
ject,  such  as  liuinc  ccunuinics,  mechanics,  music  or  art. 
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is  presented  in  each  block.  The  sixth  period  alternates 
science  with  physical  education. 

Undc^r  a  new  speech  inslrnction  pro¬ 
gram  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  schools,  the  speech  teach¬ 
er  follows  her  students  to  other  classes  and  observes  how 
they  Use  their  training  in  regular  classroom  recitation. 
This  unusual  arrangement  is  part  of  a  new  speech  pro¬ 
gram  of  class  and  “follow-up"’  instruction  that  begins  in 
the  se\cnth  grade  and  continues  through  eighth  and  ninth 
grades. 


Ci'RREM  READISG  OF  SPECIAL  IS'TEREST 

“School  t-ommunity  Cooperation  for  Better  Living,"  staff  members 
of  the  Project  in  Applied  Economics,  V.  of  Fla.  College  of  Ed., 
Gainesville,  '239p.  3Sc.  (A  guide  for  teachers  in  developing  school 
programs  to  improve  living.) 

"Developing  a  Curriculum  for  .Modern  Living,"  Profs.  Stratemeyer, 
Forkner,  McKim.  Bur.  of  Publications,  Columbia  U.  $3.75.  (A 
synthesis  of  subject-centered,  child-centered  and  social-centered  ap¬ 
proaches  to  curriculum  construction  developed  at  Horace  Mann- 
Lincoln  Institute  of  School  Experimentation.) 

"Large  IF  as  Our  Bounty,"  1948  Yearbook  of  .4ssn.  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development,  NEA.  1201  Ibth  St.,  N.W.,  Wash., 
D.  C.  $2.50.  (Discussion  of  education  for  most  effective  use  of 
natural  resources,  reporting  a  large  number  of  examples  of  what 
schools  now  are  doing.) 

"School  .Aids  the  Handicapped,"  Mae  Martin.  N.  Mex.  Sch.  Rev., 
Apr.  1948.  114  E.  Marcy  St.,  Santa  Fe.  (Description  of  school  cur¬ 
riculum  for  children  in  Carrie  Tingley  Hospital,  Hot  Springs,  N. 
Mex.  The  program  is  carried  out  by  the  municipal  school  system.) 

“Current  Trends  in  Science  Education  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
5cAeo/4,”  Teachers  College  Record.. Ware  A  1948.  Bur.  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.  (Eight  articles  discussing  science 
development  in  the  grades,  elementary  science  laboratories,  bio¬ 
logical  materials  for  general  education,  use  of  films  in  teaching 
science,  and  atomic  education  in  high  schools.) 

"Education  for  International  Understanding"  NE.4.  $1.  Due  soon. 
(Report  of  a  two-year  study  on  what  is  being  done  in  schools  to 
educate  for  international  understanding.) 


Religion 


Whether  Bihle  reading  should  he  re¬ 
quired  in  California  public  schools  is  being  consid¬ 
ered  by  a  legislative  committee  assigned  the  job  of  revis¬ 
ing  California’s  constitution.  Public  hearings  have  been 
held  at  which  various  church  groups  have  presented  their 
views.  Proponents  stress  that  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is 
a  part  of  the  equipment  of  any  educated  person  as  well 
as  tlie  greatest  influence  for  character  building  that  exists. 
Opposing  groups,  including  Christian  Scientists,  Quakers 
and  Jews  also  have  testified.  They  protest  that  the  amend¬ 
ment.  making  five  minutes  of  daily  reading  from  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible  mandatory,  would  be  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  establishing  a  state  religion. 

Thr^  Baptist  elementary  sehools  will  be 
opened  September  1  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Baptist  City  Mis¬ 
sion  Society  there  has  announced.  Dr.  Ralph  Mayberry, 
executive  secretary  of  the  group,  reports  that  after  a  year 
of  experimentation  with  similar  schools  in  Compton, 
W'hittier  and  Long  Beach,  it  has  been  decided  that  such 


an  undertaking  is  feasible  and  practical.  Their  curricula, 
he  said,  will  emphasize  religious  education  and  insist  on 
more  training  in  the  field  of  the  three  R’s. 

However,  these  schools  are  not  sponsored  by  a  national  ^ 
Baptist  group.  In  many  areas  the  official  Baptist  Con-  a 
vention  opposes  their  establishment.  Therefore,  Dr.  May-  i 
berry’s  statement  that  the  ones  in  Los  Angeles  “may  be  i 
the  first  of  a  nationwide  chain”  is  causing  embarrassment  | 
in  other  Baptist  circles. 


CURREM'  RE.4DISG  OF  SPECIAL  IMEREST 

"Church.  State  and  School,"  Christian  bcirnce  Monitor,  Apr.  7,  9, 
12  and  li.  Boston.  (Four  full-page  articles  on  the  meaning  of 
separation  of  church  and  state  in  the  school  field.) 

"Hurdles  in  Religion  for  the  American  School  Board,"  Herbert  B. 
Mulford.  Sch.  Board  Jour.,  Apr.  1948.  ( Problems  to  be  considered  by 
school  boards  in  making  policies  on  religion.) 


Student  Activity 


Moniloring  of  study  halls  and  corridors  is  the  { 
business  of  the  Student  Council  in  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  Tech-  ; 
nical  High  School.  Monitors  and  attendance  keepers  are  j 
chosen  by  the  council,  and  if  violations  of  rules  occur, 
the  offenders  are  brought  before  a  student  council  court  ■* 
witich  metes  out  punishment.  | 

Tlie  project  was  started  originally  to  prove  that  more  ; 
authority  and  responsibility  could  be  given  students  in  ^ 
managing  school  government. 

School  groups  in  Hawaii  are  excited  over  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  Islands’  statehood.  Recently  students  at 
the  territorial  university  in  Honolulu  announced  plans  for 
a  model  constitutional  convention  which  will  be  conduct¬ 
ed  exactly  as  that  required  by  the  enabling  bill  now'  in 
Congress.  -At  the  convention,  students  will  draft  the  type 
of  constitution  they  believe  Hawaii  should  have.  As  the 
Hawaii  Statehood  Commission  has  not  released  its  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  constitution,  the  campus  convention  will  be 
the  first  time  that  the  subject  is  debated  publicly. 

A  high  sichuul  weather  bureau  in  Malden, 
Mass,  will  soon  broadcast  weather  announcements  over 
a  neighboring  radio  station.  The  bureau  is  located  on  the 
roof  of  tlie  school  and  is  operated  by  students  in  meteor¬ 
ology  courses  with  little  guidance  from  staff  members.  A  ; 
student  Weather  Bureau  Chief  is  completely  in  charge,  ' 
c\en  to  the  extent  of  training  his  successor  before  he  | 
graduates.  | 

Bahy  sitting  torhniquoM  have  been  compiled  ami  | 
published  in  booklet  form  by  ninth  grade  homemaking 
classes  in  Oceanside,  N,  Y.  The  techniques  are  the  result 
of  a  study  on  child  care  and  development  plus  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  experienced  sitters  for  handling  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  lunchtime,  naptime,  playtime,  bathtime,  bedtime,  ^ 
etc.  The  school  alsf)  sponsors  a  baby-sitter’s  employment  t 
agency  as  a  part  of  its  service  to  students  and  community,  jf 
Parents  may  telephone  the  .school  when  they  are  in  need  ^ 
of  a  sitter.  j? 
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PhffHifal  Education  and  Heatih 


Health  le|{islalion  spunsored  by  Taft  seems  to  be 
j'oltin;!  nowhere.  Little  hope  is  seen  for  tlic  measure  dur¬ 
ing  this  session  of  Congress.  Wliile  it  may  get  by  the 
j^cnalc.  few  health  authorities  see  a  chance  for  it  in  the 
House. 

.\n  ev«»nM»hil«»  in  .lerN<*y  is  believed  to  be 

the  first  mobile  vision  clinie  in  the  country.  The  unit, 
sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
was  purchased  by  the  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 
L  poll  request  of  school  authorities,  it  is  sent  to  serve 
rural  areas  and  small  towns  where  eye-specialists  are  not 
available.  Operating  the  eye-wagon  are  an  ophthalmolo¬ 
gist.  a  technician  and  two  nurses.  Vision  tests  are  given 
all  children,  but  prescriptions  for  glasses  are  issued  only 
for  those  whose  parents  would  be  unable  to  afford  the 
cost  of  a  private  examination.  In  this  event,  the  glasses 
are  usually  financed  through  a  PTA.  service  club  or  Com- 
niunity  Chest  agency. 

MaNNai'liUMOIlN  han  a  hoallh  bill  which  is  being 
supported  by  public  health  officials,  schools  and  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession.  It  would  provide  children  with  thorough 
physical  examinations  by  doctors  four  times  during  their 
school  careers,  also  with  special  checkups  for  working 
certificates,  checkups  after  absenteeism  due  to  illness  and 
checkups  before  participation  in  competitive  sports.  At 
present,  the  type  of  physical  examinations  required  in 
Massachusetts  are  said  to  be  more  or  less  routine. 

"Slip  fop  alhlefps^  tooth  have  been 

suggested  by  a  dentist  in  California,  according  to  the 
Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Dental  Assn.  The  covers  are  made  of 
the  same  plastic  material  as  dentures  and  are  said  to  give 
protection  against  almost  any  blow. 

<  lRRf:\T  READISG  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Safety  Eduration  in  Rural  Schools."  Dept,  of  Rural  Ed.  and  Nat. 
(.nnimission  on  Safety  Ed.,  NEA.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  If'asli.  I).  C. 
f6|).  :t0(.  (Suft/se.sted  approaches  for  effective  safety  education  for 
schools  in  rural  areas  and  small  communities.) 

“Developmental  Physical  Education,"  James  S.  Nicoll  and  May 
Relic  Lonn.  R  odd  Rook  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson  N,  F.  C.  5.  $2.41. 
t  1  four-year  course  of  physical  education  for  secondary  school 
students,  hath  hoys  and  girls,  is  outlined.  The  program  is  that  of 
the  El  Paso  schools.) 

Anilio-ViHual 


\  o«rt04»n  Ntrip  toxtbitiik  has  been  produced  in 
Ouiney.  Mass,  which  traces  the  development  of  the  com¬ 
munity  from  its  founding  to  the  contributions  of  its  citi¬ 
zens  in  winning  World  War  11.  Both  cartoons  and  text 
were  produced  exclusively  by  amateur  talent  in  the  school 
system. 

The  idea  of  a  textbook  on  local  history  came  from  the 
(.Iiamber  of  Commerce  which  believed  that  school  chil¬ 
dren  knew  the  history  of  such  places  as  Bunker  Hill.  Lex¬ 
ington  and  Concord,  but  nothing  about  the  hometown. 
For  instance,  it  said,  most  of  them  didn't  know  that 
Quincy  was  the  birthplace  of  two  Presidents  (the 
Adamses)  and  of  John  Hancock. 


To  present  such  information  appealingly.  Suj)t.  of 
Schools  Paul  Gossard  suggested  comic  books  and  the 
leaching  staff  and  students  started  work  preparing  them. 
Later  a  Quincy  newspaper  offered  to  print  the  textbook 
free  if  it  could  run  off  an  additional  DO.OtH)  to  distribute 
as  .an  anniversary  supplement.  Hence,  the  textbooks  are 
in  2f!-pagc,  tabloid  form. 

Sf  Mlipnf  film  (M»unpil»«  are  a  new  undertaking  of  the 
Film  Council  of  America.  6  W.  Ontario.  Chicago.  The 
first  of  these  councils  to  be  established  in  a  secondary 
scliotd  is  at  Bass  high  school.  Atlanta.  Ga.  The  Bass  coun¬ 
cil’s  membershij)  is  composed  of  program  heads  of  vari¬ 
ous  school  clubs  using  films  for  instruction  or  entertain¬ 
ment.  Affiliation  with  the  Film  Council  of  America  (a 
blend  of  the  N'L.A.  three  other  education  groups  and  three 
film  organizations  I  costs  nothing  and  affords  the  group 
the  benefits  of  a  manual  on  organization  and  a  monthly 
newsletter  on  v  isual  education. 

Ci'RRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Summer  Radio  Training,  FREC  Service  Bulletin.  Mar.  PJ48.  Fed. 
Radio  Ed.  Committee,  U.  S.  Off.  of  Ed.,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  (List  of 
radio  courses  and  workshops  to  be  conducted  this  summer.) 

“Show  Them!"  R.  J.  Doxtator.  Educational  Screen,  Apr.  1948.  (How 
films  .should  be  used  in  teaching  acting  to  high  school  students.) 

y 0€*aUonat  and  Industrial 


f'llINNPN  In  rptallinff.  particularly  those  with  col¬ 
lateral  on-the-job  training,  are  becoming  more  and  more 
numerous,  according  to  leaders  at  a  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion  Conference  held  recently  in  St.  Louis. 

From  Detroit  it  is  reported  that  1,800  pupils  are  tak¬ 
ing  retailing  courses.  In  four  high  schools.  Bedford. 
Denby.  Mackenzie  and  Goldberg,  students  work  part  of 
llie  week  in  retail  stores  for  class  credit. 

San  Diego’s  distributive  education  program  has  an- 
(ilhcr  fu  Id  to  cover  besides  regular  retailing.  Because  of 
the  city’s  large  Mexican  population,  a  course  in  Sales 
Sj)a!iish  has  been  added  to  the  curriculum. 

A  annual  IndiiNlrlal  ArlN  Fair  will 

be  eonducted  by  Scholastic  Mag.izines  at  the  Chicago 
Museum  of  Science  and  Industry.  .August  22  through  Sep¬ 
tember  22.  Any  student  registered  in  junior  or  senior 
high  school  shop  or  drawing  courses  in  public,  private  or 
denominational  schools  may  submit  entries.  These  are 
due  at  the  Scholastic  Industrial  Arts  Award  headquar¬ 
ters,  220  li.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  between  May  15  and  June  20. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“A  New  Typing  Keyboard  Approach,”  Philip  S.  Pepe.  Jour,  of 
Busine-is  Ed..  Mar.  1948.  512  Brooks  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  (The 
ffving-.start  for  typing  courses  described  is  used  by  the  City  College 
of  New  York.  Using  the  system,  beginners  learn  to  type  19  words  a 
minute  after  their  first  200  minutes  of  instruction.) 

“Industrial  Education  Directory  Issue,”  Sch.  Shop.  .Apr.  1948.  330 
S.  State  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (Directory  of  suppliers,  national  and 
state  officials,  national  and  state  associations,  recent  shop  books.) 

“American  Business  Educator's  Y earhook,”  N.  F.  U.  Rook  Store, 
Wash.  St/..  N.  Y.  2.  Available  sometime  in  April.  $2.50.  (Book  for 
planning  physical  layout,  equipment  for  business  schools.) 
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Adult  Education 


Education  by  direct-mail  is  the  American  l^e- 
gion’s  plan  for  cementing  democracy.  On  April  1,  the 
first  million  of  its  “Freedom  Booklets"  went  in  the  mails. 
Advertised  as  the  first  educational  project  of  its  type, 
the  l.egion  offers  12  of  these  booklets  (one  per  month* 
for  $1.35.  Their  theme  will  be  that  democracy  has  given 
the  country  a  superiority  in  freedom,  individual  rights, 
wages,  natural  resources,  food  and  materials. 

Remedial  reading  for  adults  is  a  new  course 
t«)  be  offered  bv  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Te«  hnology  in 
Chicago.  The  school  will  offer  21-hours  of  training  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  reading  skills  of  adults  who  are  below- 
average  readers  and  other  classes  for  those  who  are  aver¬ 
age  but  want  to  increase  their  comprehension  and  speed. 

Adult  programs  in  community  schools 

of  New  Jersey,  have  tripled  in  size  in  the  past  three  years, 
it  is  reported.  Total  enrollment  for  the  eurrent  year  ex¬ 
ceeds  .35.(KM).  In  some  areas  small  neighboring  communi¬ 
ties  cooperatively  sponsor  a  single  regional  adult  school. 

<:L’RRE\T  READl\G  OF  SPECIAL  l\TEREST 

"United  Citizen  Action  to  Improve  Georgia’s  Human  Resources” 
Ga.  Citizen's  Council,  20  Ivy  St.,  S.E.,  .Atlanta  .t.  25c.  ( A  guide  to 
establishment  of  community  coordinating  councils  used  in  Georgia.) 

Building  and  Equipment 


A  niillion-dollar  Diesel  research  labora¬ 
tory  will  soon  be  on  its  wav  from  Obernrsel.  Cicr- 
many,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Ed.  John  Studebaker 
has  announced.  Its  destination:  Oklahoma  A  &  M  in 
Stillwater.  Concurrently,  Oklahoma  .\  &  M  F'residcjit 
Marry  G.  Bennett  released  a  new  name  for  the  college's 
division  of  engineering.  Henceforth  it  will  be  called  the 
Oklahoma  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  German  laboratory  was  assigned  to  the  I’.  S. 
shortly  after  VE-l)ay  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Since 
then,  114  institutions  have  shown  interest  in  housing  it. 
In  choosing  the  Stillwater  eampus.  the  1.  S.  Office  of  F.d.. 
Dept,  of  Goinmerce  and  Office  of  Technical  .Services 
based  their  selection  on  the  school’s  strategic  location 
away  from  large  industrial  and  urban  centers  but  clo.«e 
to  the  oil  industry.  In  addition,  there  was  availability 
»»f  college  building  space  to  house  the  works  and  of  funds 
to  conduct  the  research. 

A  fabri«*  ««uvoring  for  Nrho«»l  wuIIn  has  been 
used  successfully  by  the  Bd.  of  Ed.  in  Nutley.  N.  J.  The 
material  used,  called  Fabron.  is  both  durable  and  wash¬ 
able.  it  is  reported.  The  material  has  a  canvas  foundation 
on  which  layers  of  plastic  coatings  have  been  applied, 
then  it  is  fitiished  with  a  special  lacquer. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Lighting  Schoolrooms,”  Ray  L.  llamon,  U.  S.  Of),  of  Ed.  Govt. 
Printing  Off.,  If  ash.  25,  D.  C.  I7p.  iOc.  (Pamphlet  for  school  plan¬ 
ners  suggesting  methods  for  improving  lighting  by  reducing  glare 
and  eliminating  sharp  contrasts.) 
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CluHHroom  Material 

Hetler  Foitd,  Clothing  and  Housing  Through 
Education  .  .  .  1048  list  of  materials  and  local  “read¬ 
ers”  which  have  been  prepared  by  Universities  of 
kentucky,  Florida  and  Vermont  in  connection  with  the 
I’roject  in  Applied  Economics.  List  is  free.  Materials 
are  available  at  co-^t.  College  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Fla.,  Gaines¬ 
ville. 

K.thihition  on  .Atomic  Energy  ...  24  pictures,  24" 
by  .'12"  each,  on  the  scientific  aspects,  social  and 
political  portents  of  atomic  energy.  Prepared  by  Life 
Exhibitions  in  con-ultalion  with  the  U.  S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commi-^sion.  .Available  on  loan  for  one  to 
two  week  periods  by  paying  transportation.  Purchase 
price  is  $3.'>.  Nat.  Committee  on  Atomic  Information, 

I7iy  L  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

Thundering  If  aters  .  .  .  22-minutc  color  movie  pic¬ 
turing  Niagara  Falls  prepared  by  the  N.  Y.  Central 
System.  On  loan  from  local  film  libraries.  Write 
Motion  Picture  Rureau,  N.  Y.  Central  System.  466 
Lexington  Ave..  N.  Y.  17  for  list  of  distribution  centers. 

New  Ideas  for  School  Journalists . , .  90-page  paper- 
hound  book  of  suggestions  and  techniques  for  publish¬ 
ing  -chool  papers.  ^X'eston  Walch,  Box  66,  Portland  6, 

Maine.  $1. 

Radio  Scripts  for  High  Schitols  , . ,  scripts  suitable 
for  high  school  radio  and  drama  groups.  .Assn,  of 
junior  Leagues  of  America,  Inc.,  IR'aldorf-.Astorial, 

•New  York  22. 

Tall  Tales  . . .  the  Grade  III  unit  of  .Scott.  Foresman’s 
Reading  for  Independence  series  which  stresses  de- 
velo|inient  of  children's  ability  to  learn  new  words  on 
their  svvn.  $1.36.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  433  Eric  St., 

Chicago  11. 

Inrilatitm  to  Lire  .  .  .  74-page  booklet  containing 
facts  and  statistics  on  traffic,  home,  farm,  outdoor 
-afety  and  fire  prevention.  Prepared  by  the  Nat.  .'safely 
(iouiK'il  and  |)uhlished  by  Printograph  ("o..  Kansas  i 

Cilv.  Mo.  16c  for  Nat.  Safety  fiouncil  members;  32c  i 

for  others.  ’ 

Secretarial  Etiquette  .  .  .  filmstrip  reproducing  two  I 

siieeessful  cartoon  pamphlets,  “Memo  to  Miss  Jones”  1 

and  “For  Bosses  Onlv.”  10  frames.  $3.50.  BEV'^A, 

104  W.  61  St  .‘<t.,  N.  Y.  23. 

Psychology  for  Living  ...  a  general  p.sychology  text¬ 
book  for  high  scliools  written  by  Herbert  Sorenson  of 
Ki  niiieky  I  .  and  Margiii-riie  Malm  of  Indiana  .''tale 
Teaelo-rs  (iollege.  It  is  divided  into  six  sections:  A'our 
Bi-liavior  and  Its  Foundations;  Your  Feelings,  Emo¬ 
tions.  Desires  and  Habits;  Your  Mental  Health  and 
Niljustment;  A’our  (irowth  and  I.earning;  A'our  In¬ 
telligence  and  Thinking;  and  Your  (Courtship,  Mar¬ 
riage  and  Lifework.  McGraw-Hill.  3.30  W.  42nd  St., 

N.  13. 

}our  U  orld  and  Mine  ...  a  new  geography  film 
serii-s  now  being  produced  which  is  said  to  fit  most 
geography  textivooks.  It  will  not  he  a  travelogue,  but 
will  show  how  people  live  and  why  they  live  that  way. 

Available  later  from  United  World  Elms,  Inc.,  445 
Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22. 

School  Courtesy  ...  a  film  on  manners  to  be  released 
'oon  hv  Children’s  Productions,  Inc..  Box  1313,  Palo 
Alto,  (]alif. 

Health  Materials  .  .  .  two  textbooks  and  teaching 
manuals,  one  on  common  ailments,  such  as  colds,  and 
the  other  on  dental  hygiene.  Free.  Lambert  Pharmacal 
Co.  (Listerine),  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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